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Diane Dodge 


UNDOUBTEDLY A LADY 


Spring is undoubtedly a Lady 
for what else would explain 
her fickle fancy manner 
being late no matter when 
she slips in all sweetness 
& light 

Her capricious charm 
scattered around earth’s dress hem 
in iris ruffles of only the most 
perfect purple tinged with yellow 

Evasive scent of lilac lace 
conjured up from green pulsing hearts 

Makes me yearn to don my April green dancing slippers — 
Blended subtle swatches of moss soft suede. 

Pamela J. Ames 


NATURALLY 


Naturally, 1 

searching for the world, 
close one eye tight and peer 
my spyglass’ narrow length 
only to find 

kaleidoscope-twisted blackwhite images, 

looming or diminished binoculared apparitions, 

at very best finding 

all I see tinted, 

naturally, 

due to willfully 

rose-colored glasses. 
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Louise Stevens 


ALL YO’ FRIENDS 


It’s not so hard for us to accept the change. We’ve grown 
up in it. We had read about the sit ins and stand ins and walk ins 
and wade ins and they were something new and exciting, kind of 
funny. After we had taken part in them they weren’t so funny 
anymore, at least for Tommy and me. We felt their importance. 
But it is kind of hard when your own sister won’t speak to you 
anymore. Betsy’s not the only one. Our parents feel the same way. 
Most of their generation does in fact. They were raised to be 
better than Negroes. “Those niggers will never amount to any- 
thing,” I’ve heard Papa say at least a hundred times. It’s not just 
the whites either. The blacks are just the same. The old ones think 
things are as they should be and the young ones insist on mixing. 

Aunt Sarah said she asked Lionell why he wanted to go to 
school with white folks. “All yo’ friends is niggers,” she had said. 
But I can remember when Lionell had white friends too, Betsy and 
Tommy and me. That was before Mama wouldn’t let them come 
anymore. Before it all started. 

They had been coming to our house since they were babies 
when Aunt Sarah came to help Mama. She used to put Lionell on 
a blanket under the locust tree, and Mama would put me in a play- 
pen beside him — that is, in the summer when the weather was nice. 
In the winter Mama wouldn’t let her bring Lionell. Then when 
Lionell had just learned to walk, Mama brought Tommy home. 
Betsy didn’t come until three years later. Mama got really upset 
because Aunt Sarah was out having Joline while Mama was having 
Betsy and Papa had to get Martha Anna to keep Tommy and me. 

Anyway, we played together for nearly eight years, and then 
Mama wouldn’t let them come anymore. We used to go out on the 
hill with Tommy’s red wagon. I was ten, Tommy was seven, and 
Betsy was four. Lionell and Joline came too. 

“Let’s play movie star,” Betsy would say, and she and Joline 
would make a play house under the big locust tree. Betsy would be 
Piper Laurie and Joline would be Arlene Dahl. And they’d gather 
small rocks and block off the rooms of a house. 

I had to go out there and keep an eye on everything, cause Mama 
said to. I played with Tommy and Lionell, and we’d all pile in the 
wagon at the top of the hill and ride down to the bottom. Tommy 
would guide with the handle and I’d sit in the middle and Lionell 
would give us a push and jump in. We’d stay out there until Aunt 
Sarah called us to lunch. She’d fix us a picnic and we’d eat on the 
back steps. Aunt Sarah ate on the back porch and she’d jump up 
to run to the kitchen and get something for Mama and Papa or to 
bring us some more milk. 

After lunch we’d have to take a nap. But Joline and Lionell 
didn’t take naps. 

“Why do we have to take naps. Mama?” Tommy said. 
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“Because you’ll be cross if you don’t,” Mama said. “And you 
know if you’re cross you’ll get a spanking.” 

“But Joline doesn’t take naps,” Betsy said. 

“Joline’s different,” Mama said. 

“What’s different?” Betsy said. 

“Why’s Joline different, Charlotte,” Tommy said. 

“She’s black,” I said. “Now shut up before Mama gives us a 
whippin’.” 

When we got up we’d go back outside to play. Betsy and Joline 
would be Piper Laurie and Arlene Dahl again, and we’d play in 
the wagon. That was until the wagon turned over and Lionell hit a 
rock and busted his head and I scratched my arm and Lionell and 
I were screaming bloody murder. His head was covered in blood 
and he was hurt bad. Tommy started bawling, cause he was scared 
and then Jolie and Betsy lit in. Papa had just gotten home and 
he and Mama and Aunt Sarah came running. 

“Law, Chillen, what has you gone and done now?” 

“It’s always something,” Mama said. “You just can’t play to- 
gether. Henry, I just won’t take this with all the rest. Now is as 
good a time as any.” 

“What rest?” Tommy said. 

“All right, Martha,” Papa said, “but let’s not discuss it in front 
of the children.” 

“Discuss what?” Tommy said. 

I was still bawling and Aunt Sarah was cradling Lionell in her 
arms. He had stopped crying and was looking at everybody. 

“Henry, I won’t wait any longer. I’ll not be the butt of all the 
town gossip.” 

“Let’s get him to the doctor,” Papa said. 

“What’s gossip?” Betsy said. 

“He be all right. I kin fix his head,” Aunt Sarah said. 

“That’s a bad gash and it could leave a scar.” 

“Henry, look at your daughter’s arm. It may be broken.” 

“It’s not broken, Mama,” I stopped crying right off. “See, 
Mama, see it’s not broken.” 

“He never been to the doctor’s before. I’ll fix his head.” 

Papa carried Lioneel into the kitchen and helped Aunt Sarah 
bandage his head. And Mama washed my arm and put some Mer- 
thiolate and a band aid on it. 
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“I just don't want you children playing with Lionell and Joline 
any more.” 

“But why, Mama?” I said. “It was just an accident, Mama. It 
wasn't anybody's fault.” 

“You take Betsy and Tommy and go up to bed. I have to talk 
to your father.” 

“Why doesn't Mama want us to play with Joline, Charlotte?” 

“Quit pullin' on my shirt,” I said. “She must think Lionell turned 
the wagon over and busted his head on purpose.” 

“I bet Mama's still mad cause Betsy let Joline use our toilet the 
other day,” Tommy said. 

Betsy started crying again. Mama had really blistered her and 
Betsy couldn't understand why Joline wasn't supposed to use our 
toilet. 

“They're niggers,” I said. “They're black and Papa says they're 
good for nothing except pulling leaves and suckering and stuff 
like that.” 

“But Mama said Pearl Jones is a nigger, Charlotte, and she's 
not black,” Tommy said. 

“Oh shut up and go to sleep.” 

Betsy must have cried for thirty minutes, and I got sick of it 
and wanted to hear what Mama and Papa and Aunt Sarah were 
talking about so I got up and went to the stairs. Papa had been 
telling Aunt Sarah about some trouble in Mississippi and Arkansas. 

“The people around here are afraid the niggers will try the 
same thing,” he said. 

“What trouble, Charlotte?” Tommy whispered. 

“Tommy!” I jumped. “What are you doing out of bed?” 

“Law, Mr. Carter, they'se just no-count young niggers. That'd 
never happen here. We shamed of them.” 

“But the point is, Aunt Sarah,” Mama broke in, “we just can't 
let Lionell and Joline play with our children anymore. They never 
should have done it in the first place.” 

“Take it easy, Martha,” Papa said. 

“What I mean,” Mama went on, “is that people are talking 
about it and they have called Charlotte some horrible names.” 

“What names, Charlotte?” Tommy said. 

“Oh, nigger lover, now shut up.” 

“That's enough, Martha.” 

“Yass'm, yass'm. You right, Mrs. Carter. I don't want nothin 
happen to them younguns. I pracally raised them myself.” 
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“That’s right, Aunt Sarah,” Mama said. “So we will put an 
end to these things before they go any further. I know the children 
will be disappointed for a little while, but they’ll forget all about it. 
I want to send Betsy to kindergarten anyway, and Tommy is going 
to join the boy scouts. I know Joline and Lionell will have their 
own friends, too.” 

“I unnerstan, Mrs. Carter. I hope Charlotte’s arm ain’t hurt 
bad. Kin I go see?” 

“Of course you can,” Papa said. 

Tommy and I ran back to bed. Betsy was just sitting there. Aunt 
Sarah came up and looked at my arm. 

“Where’s Lionell?” Tommy said. 

“He and Joline sleep in the kitchen flo. They’s wore out I guess.” 

“Aunt Sarah,” I said. 

“Aunt Sarah, I didn’t mind those names they called me.” 

“I’m a nigger lover too,” Tommy said. “I love you, Aunt Sarah.” 

“I love you,” Betsy said. 

“I unnerstan, Honeys,” Aunt Sarah said. “Now y’all jest be 
sweet and don’t give yo mama no trouble.” 

“Yes,” Mama said coming into the room. She had some sand- 
wiches and milk on a tray. “Betsy, Dear, tomorrow I’m going to 
call Mrs. Jenkins and see about getting you in her kindergarten. 
Would you like that?” 

“That’s like school, Betsy,” Tommy said. 

“Oh boy, I can go to school just like Charlotte and Tommy?” 

“Yes, and you will meet lots of little girls just like you, and 
you will learn to read and count and write your name. You can 
even take dancing every Tuesday and Thursday after school.” 

“You’ll be a ballerina,” I said. 

“Good,” Tommy said. “Then we won’t have to look out for Betsy 
and Joline when you and Lionell and me play after school.” 

“Well, Tommy,” Mother said, “You will be going to scout meet- 
ings and you won’t have much time left. Now you children eat your 
sandwiches and go to sleep. 

Mama and Aunt Sarah said good night and went back down 
stairs. I heard Papa say he’d carry Lionell and walk with Aunt 
Sarah back to her house. 

“Charlotte,” Tommy said. 

“What,” I said. 

“They don’t let niggers in the boy scouts, do they ?” 

Betsy was sound asleep. 
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Nancy Lou Moore 


Kitty B. Sexton 



SPINY BRANCHES REACH OUT 


Spiny branches reach out 
And claw the weakened sun 
Which pours profuse rich rose-and-purple blood 
Into the evening sky, 

Then heals itself into a black-bruised night. 

No pain is felt until the next tomorrow 
When the evening wound, coagulated, 

Rises slowly as a scab. 


SPEARS AND SPURLS 

Spears and spurls 

Diamonds and diatombs 
Chiseled in crystalized fashion; 

Gossamer ice-mesh in wheel, leaf, and flower shapes 
Adorn my hair and my lashes. 

But an unrestrained sigh . . . 

And they instantly die 

A fierce crematoria I death. 


REFLECTION 

Through a pane — 

Fogged with breath and rain — 

I saw a light, 

Glowing as a myriad of fireflies nestled in the grass 

But it was only the reflection of a more distant lamp. 

Kathleen Boschen 
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A TERRIBLE DISGRACE 


Don’t anybody move! 

Something’s out of place! 

I cannot find my contact lens — 

A terrible disgrace! 

Peep under your oysters! 

Search around your fish! 

Investigate the scallops! 

It must be in that dish! 

Does anybody see it? 

Whatever shall I do? 

Probe into your salad! 

Be careful how you chew. 

Don’t forget the french fries, 

The crab, the clams, the bread. 

Please don’t drink your tea yet. 

1 wish that I were dead. 

“ Here it is,” his mother said. 
Sounding curt and prim. 

Dam that awful contact lens! 

I’ve ruined my chance with him. 

Nancy Lou Moore 
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SEA-GREEN 

And each man is a leaf, being swirled and carried on the eddies 
of a life-stream, coming closer and closer to the heart of the whirl- 
pool, but a mist is ever before him. Looking back, there is comfort 
in old fears and hurts, and ahead is all danger and terror. The 
man or the leaf follows close at the heel of his brother, afraid of 
his own thought's hurting; but the end is before him and he is 
alone. 

There are two types of loneliness: one is fear; the other is 
beauty. He that nurses his fear is drawn closer and closer to the 
edge of the whirlpool ; the other finds his strength and his beauty 
for a moment in the storm. 

II 

Elise belonged to the thick, wooded country which lies close to 
the sea at Landstone's Point. She remembered first coming there as 
a child, before they had built the cottage on the Point; they had 
shared a cabin with another family for a short time, and her 
father had been able to make some money cutting timber, or oc- 
casionally by renting out an old fishing boat. There had been the 
three of them then, and after a few years they had built a cottage 
on the Point. The cottage was small and looked out of the woods 
to a large expanse of sand and rocks and dune-grass, toward the 
sea. Her mother had made jams and preserves out of the bitter 
black berries that grew there in the summer, and Elise had been 
allowed to hunt the berries and to sell them to vacationers, who 
sometimes used the back road running through the woods. She 
had made a little money this way, and had given it to her father, 
to help him pay for the cottage; he pretended for her that she 
had earned the patchwork quilt to put over her bed in the new 
house. This was all she could remember of their struggle in those 
early years (to buy the cottage. 

They had moved to the cottage the summer that Elise was eight, 
and two months later her father had run his boat into the rocks in 
a storm. She remembered that he had said before he left that 
night that there would be a storm soon, and that the sea was 
black-green like a bottle and too still. He had thought to make it 
back before it was rough, but he must have been caught in the rage. 
She knew how rough the sea got when it was that inky, sullen 
color, but she never wondered why her father went out that night 
— he liked the big storms, and he liked taking chances. This was 
the last time she had seen her father, and she remembered the 
storm and him together, as though they were parts of the same 
thing. But her mother remembered him in the child, and would 
watch quietly and anxiously the forehead and the eyes that were 
so like the brow and eyes of the quick, dark man that had died in 
the storm. After this they left the cottage for the winter months, 
and her mother found work in the fishing village nearest the Point; 
but they returned every summer, and remembered, and this was 
the place of Elise's growing-up. 

The girl was colored by the sea, as by the brow and the eyes of 
her father. She was small, with the brown-haired brown-eyed looks 
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that the people understand. She was pleasing, but not yet beautiful, 
and no one would have thought her beautiful had it not been for 
the sea-green expression. This was the look of her father, the look 
that marked the property of the wood, the sea and the rocks, and 
set her apart as the sea kept itself from the rusted iron of the 
faraway cities. The look was in her eyes, and in the light about 
her mouth, the betrayer of her loneliness, and his. 

A look in the eyes, a light about the mouth, and loneliness is 
betrayed. Loneliness changed the eyes of the girl, lighting the 
moss and the sea in her glance, making her timeless, like the sea 
itself. Loneliness is mirrored in the look of every man in every age 
who has found its beauty, mirrored the pain in the body of her 
sixteen years, and marked the woman that she bore within. Elise 
taught the lonely another kind of loneliness, for she was lonely 
in the way of a child. 

III 

Many dreams are drawn to the call to the sea, that travel the 
miles of hard city lights to be lost in the sound of the surf. And the 
sea gathers all and forgets. So came Michael to the Point in Elise' s 
fourteenth summer, to dream, to bury the dreams, and to forget. 

Two leaves are drawn to the call of the storm and cling for a 
moment in the fury. The summer passed, and then another, and 
the man was aware of the sea-green gaze of this strange child- 
woman and longed for its trust. And Elise, his confidante, was all 
things of a woman. She was childlike and deep, simple and haunt- 
ing, naive and intuitive. So Michael, with his gray-eyed trouble, 
took the dream from the sea and opened it to the girl. With the 
heart of the woman she understood, and her child's sympathy was 
comfort in its silence. A summer passed, and then another, and 
the ache was dull for Michael, but the hurt had begun for Elise. 

And this was the way that she remembered that summer, as 
an etching against the pain of childhood and the pain of her 
womanhood. For Elise was a dream he had found in the sea and 
flung to its depth with the dreaming done, and she knew and 
understood these things, and was afraid of the pain of loving. 
Michael passed from Elise and left a part of him buried in the sea, 
and a part in the heart of the girl. 

IV 

So the child grew into a woman, and claimed the woman's 
beauty; but with a dream of childhood still about her. Sometimes 
the child within would speak unheeded, unmindful of the stranger- 
form in which it was revealed, and times it took to dart into a 
corner and muse in its strange way, although the woman did not 
notice. For she was, as the child had been, plausible in looks and 
close to beauty; but beauty only startled when the child within 
would whim and dream the gaze across her eyes. But of the sea- 
scape and the man in the dream she was unaware, because the 
woman did not often look within to find the child, to pick up its 
whim. 

She came to the city, and there were web-tangles of steel to 
see above the sidewalks and billboards of toothpaste and beer and 
cars to say that the web-tangles meant people, and life. In the city 
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too were offices like mazes, and libraries with nooks and hidden 
places and people to scurry around and look like your own shell, 
without the child within to dream green dreams. And one day she 
saw him there, Michael, pliable and modern in smile, and dreamed 
the last dream; for children often die when dreams are satisfied. 
As the father had died in his dream of the storm’s power, so Elise 
would die in her dream, and Michael was the killer. 

V 

And this was the way it happened that the child within her 
died, and that Michael became the dreamer. 

The day that they met again in the city, Michael felt a pain at 
the remembering of the girl-woman and the sea and the hurt he 
had lost there. But he did not know it was the child that he wanted, 
and he thought it was the woman that was beautiful, and the 
woman that made him wistful. Elise soon learned to go with him 
about the city, to enjoy a woman’s small triumphs in the way of 
a woman, and thought her dream good. Michael learned to seek out 
the child in Elise, anxious to see its odd look from a time of re- 
membering; but she, not knowing what he wanted hid the child 
from him. 

She was lovely enough as the woman. She learned to meet him 
for lunch, to talk of the small, new things which delighted her, 
and thought she pleased him. She would say, “Am I late? Do you 
like my dress ?” and he would look to catch the child in this, but the 
child had died, and her expression was but satisfied, not hungry. 

We would watch her hands too, waiting for an old cupping 
gesture of the fingers she had had. He watched her body for un- 
consciousness and her face for certain lights he had noticed in the 
child, but these had been lost with the birth of the woman, and 
with the death of the child. And Elise only was contented, taking 
the abstraction of the man she loved for a sign of attentiveness, 
not knowing of his strange hunger. 

Why will a man follow what he cannot find, knowing it by name 
after he has lost it? And why will a woman never know that she is 
deceived in her happiness? Elise married an image she had loved 
and understood as a child, loved still but could not understand as 
a woman. So they had a household of hard things to touch and 
daily matters take up their moments — a woman who enjoyed the 
new passion of these subjects, a man who hungered after a dream. 
Michael was gentle in his wistfulness, never allowing Elise to 
know he loved a child, but the child’s death was sad to him. And 
his loneliness made him beautiful to Elise. 

Still he waited for the child to return, and turned his dreams 
again to the sea. Elise. was to have a child, and he brought her to 
the cottage at the Point for the summer months. Together they 
watched the storms over the sea and looked for berries, and spoke 
of the other couple that had come to live there with their child. In 
the late part of summer there was a storm one night, but Michael 
went out to walk beside the sea. When he returned he saw the look 
of dreaming on her face, and knew that tomorrow their child 
would have the mother’s brow and eyes. 

Lori Vink 
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Carolyn Hatuker 






SURELY INNOCENT DAWDLING 


Surely innocent dawdling shan’t induce death 

and i shall detain my (with your) self even longer than 

to observe a quite too remarkable thing 

Mrs. Spring come all barren & black 

swept in on the much too busy hurrying by coat-tail of a 

wind called Winter. 


Whistling a mischievous tune 

he suddenly turns and doing so, 

jerks his coat-tail in 

with a horrid icy white teethful of grin 

as if to say 

I’m not going to tell who wrote MY song. 

with a harUMphf-f he’s rushing off again 
scurry, scurry, fastly coming; quickly returning: 

Or then too how could Spring make quite so shy a tip 

toe 

en 

trance 

eXcept 

swirled off at a crooked bypath by an impulsive flick of hiemal 
hands. 

So in she comes — ethereally disconcerting — 

arriving in a whim so very vague. , . it’s al m oost in-dis-cem-i-ble 
by squinting eyes blur green growings & pastel pushings 

emerge & fanstastically STAY!! 

Unlike dawn’s hurried flash of salmon-for-a-pink-second chiffon 
she shlrlswlrls in Spinning like an eddy surge 

round a rock gliSsAndo dancer 
(arms out in leg up down 

) switch ( 

knee bend left lift 

toe touched there here 

Like a ballerina favoring no spot longer than 
toe steps kissing across the staccato stage, 
she dances on in a perfect percolation of love. 
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Pamela J. Ames 


ON HEARING AARON COPELAND’S 
THE TENDER LAND 


Acres of seas 
Leagues of plains 
Meadows of water 
Oceans of grain 

Spoon a bowl of shredded wave 
Gulp a mug of bran 
Seaweed from hot Kansas soil 
Wheat from deep Atlantic sand 

Gallop fence lines of whitecaps 
Sow from blue to green 
Sail the high seas of wheat fields 
Fish butter yellow sheaves 

Gag dusty miles of breakers 
Drown tidal waves of grain 
Mow combines through the August oceans 
Sail salmon fleets the gold-spiked plain 

Mary Lilley 
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SORCERY OF SELENE 

Tall trees stand proud, strong and bare, 
their shadows melting into saturated earth 
in the fluorescent clear light of a three-quarter moon. 

Damp moss and tangled ivy roll up and over 
time-smoothed mounds of artificial birth 
where cannons once tore open fields and men. 

An oak refuses to release its shrivelled, dry leaves, 
and their wave-like murmurings accompany 
the changeless quiet wind, its steady blowing softly 
chilling, removing any warmth the multitudinous stars 
may hint of; I shiver, then slowly wander home 
alone. 

Felicity Anne Hallanan 
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FAREWELL 


We shall eat our evening lotuses, 

We shall address our songs to the moon. 
And if, thereabouts, one notices 
a still sadness in our tune, 

It is but the mournful nightingale wending 
Song of sad thoughts and sending 
His heart to the wind and 
the willow trees bending. 

Martha Giles 


Drizzling rain. 

Pacing lion in a cage soon 
Forgets his rage. 

Martha Giles 


LIFE’S ROAD 

Life’s road is being shaped 
beneath our feet, 

And what was soft and pliable 
in the morning of our day 
Will soon be hardened clay 
upon the street, 

For already the sun has risen, 
And hours have slipped away. . . 

Martha Giles 
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THE GOLDEN FRUITS 

The Golden Fruits, by Nathalie Sarraute, translated by Maria Jolas 
George Braziller, New York, $4.00 

The Golden Fruits by Nathalie Sarraute is surely one of the 
most unusual novels published this year. A product of one of the 
foremost writers of the French nouveau roman, The Golden Fruits 
exemplifies the literary trend of self-repudiation and as such, pro- 
vides an excellent opportunity to evaluate this movement. 

It is a book about a book titled The Golden Fruits. In adherence 
to the form of the nouveau roman, the novel has no real plot or 
well-developed characters. It offers instead the reactions of various 
members of the Parisian literary elite to the newly published work. 
The book in question is dissected and discussed almost as though 
it were a living thing , a new personality trying to gain admittance 
to a select club. Those who admire the book extoll its virtues with 
all the passion of a campaign manager listing the qualifications of 
his candidate. Those who dislike the book do so with the intensity 
and single-mindedness of a general in the field of battle. 

An influential critic writes: “Pure work of art — this self- 
enclosed, solid object, so smooth and round . . . every particle scin- 
tillates, illuminated by the beaming rays of Beauty . . . The best 
thing that has been written since Stendhal . . . since Benjamin 
Constant . . One who disagrees with this judgment says of the 
book: “. . . Paltry nonsense, a wretched sham . . . Waxworks, Vul- 
garity. Poetic trumpery.” 

Is The Golden Fruits a masterpiece or is it merely a facile 
reproduction which caters to the prevailing literary fad? Even- 
tually those of the former persuasion prevail and the new novel 
is established as a literary sensation, a modem classic, . . . “one 
that will live for three hundred years.” 

So powerful are these dictators of the public taste that one who 
hasn’t read it must apologize: “The Golden Fruits ... I look for- 
ward to reading it, I’ve only read fragments of it . . . But I must 
absolutely ... I am sure I shall like it.”, while one who openly criti- 
cizes it is almost threatened: “You don’t like The Golden Fruits ? 
. . . you know, if you don’t like that, it would be a judgment on you 
yourself, not on The Golden Fruits, which is a masterpiece . . .” 
But the opposition doesn’t crumble under the sheer weight of 
numbers. They fight the others of their group with the obsession 
of an organized vendetta. Confronting the favorable critics with 
their own glowing reviews, the attackers demand proof of the 
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book’s purported excellence. When the astonished critics cannot 
reply adequately, cannot prove their extravagant claims with 
passages from the novel itself, they are forced to retreat, to re- 
consider. . . Of course, I may be wrong . . .” 

And so the tide of opinion turns and the one-time work of art 
becomes the object of scorn. Those who still discuss the book se- 
riously are regarded as hopelessly gauche. The feeling among the 
opinion-makers is turned upside down : “. . . those who from near 
or from far, openly or secretly, even in the uttermost depths of 
their consciences, continued to look upon The Golden Fruits with 
admiration or even mere liking, a bit of fellow feeling, all those 
who today still consort with it, uphold it, seek excuses or discover 
extenuating circumstances for it, those who by word or thought 
give it any support whatsoever, are fools . . .” 

The word is passed and the phrases repeated : “I can look you 
straight in the eye and repeat forcefully what everyone knows 
already: those who today still admire i( The Golden Fruits , are 
fools . . There remains at the end only one who still defends the 
fallen novel. He feels that he can revive it one day when the public 
taste is different. The case is closed and presumably the connois- 
seurs move on to another new book. 

What is the author attempting to say? What is the theme? 
This is the overriding question that faces the reader upon com- 
pletion of The Golden Fruits. This reader for one is bewildered. 
The fault is not with the translator, for Maria Jolas has obviously 
done a masterful job of re-creating the difficult style of Mme. 
Sarraute. 

What then is the reason why this novel is so oddly absorbing 
yet ultimately disappointing? Perhaps it is the locale of the story. 
It is difficult to imagine American critics getting so emotionally 
involved in a work of fiction. The French literary taste is set by a 
small group of connoisseurs and writers who apparently decree the 
fate of all new works. Certainly the inside view of this French 
literary society is interesting, but Mme. Sarraute seems to wish 
to do more than offer a critique of modern methods of criticism. 
The novel under discussion is never quoted nor is its author con- 
sulted. We are told very little of what makes up the book that rises 
like a meteor and dies just as quickly. 

The stream of consciousness style into which the reader is 
thrown leads one to suspect at the beginning that we are to see 
the subtle interplay of character. Yet none of the numerous 
speakers is identified ; indeed their identities seem unimportant. 

Thus the reader is constantly frustrated by his inability to par- 
ticipate in the endless discussion of a novel about which he cannot 
form an opinion. It is Mme. Sarraute’s delicate style which engages 
the reader, but style alone cannot hold him. The scope of The 
Golden Fruits is too self-limited to have a universal meaning. The 
novel may be compared to a muted impressionist painting. The 
delicate, artistic style completely overshadows the content, and 
within a few days one is desperately but unsuccessfully trying to 
recall what it was all about. 


Laurie Mayes 
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JUSTINE 


Justine, Lawrence Durrell 

Giant Cardinal Edition of Pocket Books, Inc., 1963 

Justine is the first of the Alexandria quartet by Lawrence Dur- 
rell, “a four-decker novel whose form is based on the relativity 
proposition. Three sides of space and one of time constitute the 
soup-mix of a continuum. The four novels follow this pattern. . . . 
This is not Proustian or Joycean method — for they illustrate Berg- 
sonian ‘Duration’ in my opinion, not ‘Space-Time.’ The central 
topic of the book is an investigation of modern love ... an experi- 
ment to see if we cannot discover a morphological form one might 
appropriately call ‘classical’ — for our time.” This statement of 
purpose is the NOTE of Balthazar, the second fourth of the quar- 
tet, but can be introduced here in order to appreciate the spatial 
quality of character delineations. Each of the four novels attempts 
a different perspective upon the many-faceted collection of Alex- 
andrians Durrell portrays. His selection involves persons with a 
unique trait common to all : they make an unqualified ‘yes’ answer 
to Life and its opportunities. 

If the usual eagerness to ravage a novel — a broadjump landing 
onto Chapter 1, Page 1, first sentence — is practiced with Lawrence 
Durrell’s Justine, four delightful Preludes to his (musical?) com- 
position will have been salutatorialy neglected. 

The first Prelude is a dedication : “To Eve, these memorials of 
her native city.” Eve, the first woman, was not born but created 
by God to be given to Adam as the first wife. In Hebrew Havah, 
associated with the root hayah or hay meaning life, is the name 
Eve. “Adam called his wife’s name Eve; because she was the 
mother of all living.” (Gen. iii:20) Could it be that the blissful Eve 
was the only complete woman ever to have existed? In examining 
love, Durrell, a man, being unable to investigate the mythical Eve, 
turns instead to the complex City. Alexandria, a memorial to a 
man’s life, yet a woman’s city — Eve’s native city — embodies the 
complete Eve through the summation of all the women there, each 
woman possessing some spatial manifestations of the original total 
woman, but none all. 

The second Prelude is a NOTE : “The characters in this novel, 
the first of a series, are all inventions together with the personality 
of the narrator, and bear no resemblance to living persons. Only 
the city is real.” The symbol-city exists — a statement of spatial 
only, non-temporal existence: “Five races, five languages, a dozen 
creeds: five fleets turning through their greasy reflections behind 
the harbour bar. But there are more than five sexes and only 
demotic Greek seems to distinguish among them. . . . The symbolic 
lovers of the free Hellenic world are replaced here by something 
different, something subtly androgynous, inverted upon itself. The 
Orient cannot rejoice in the sweet anarchy of the body — for it has 
outstripped the body. I remember Nessim once saying — I think 
he was quoting — that Alexandria was the great wine-press of love ; 
those who emerged from it were the sick men, the solitaries, the 
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prophets — I mean all who had been deeply wounded in their 
sex.” 

The City possesses human characteristics : “a city like a human 
being collects its predispositions, appetites and fears. It grows to 
maturity, utters its prophets, and declines into hebetude, old age 
or the loneliness which is worse that either.” 

A human being possesses City characteristics: “If you think 
of yourself as a sleeping city for example . . . what? You can sit 
quiet and hear the processes going on, going about their business : 
volition, desire, will cognition, passion, conation. I mean like the 
million legs of a centipede carrying on with the body powerless to 
do anything about it.” Cavafy’s poem, The City, embodies Durrell’s 
human city — urban human symbol for woman. 

The third Prelude is a quote from S. Freud: Letters: “I am 
accustoming myself to the idea of regarding every sexual act as a 
process in which four persons are involved. We shall have a lot to 
discuss about that.” The uniqueness to be understood here is the 
sexual-four person-involvement. Is sex (there are more than five) 
the physical state or the associations made possible by the physical 
state? Although Durrell presents many possible combinations of 
four, Justine examines extensively the Daley Melissa — Nessim 
Justine quartet. This involvement is established because “One al- 
ways falls in love with the love-choice of the person one loves.” 
“For example, the love you now feel for Justine is not a dif- 
ferent love for a different object but the same love you feel for 
Melissa trying to work itself out through the medium of Justine.” 

Perhaps by the “lot to discuss about that” Freud meant Love, 
the possibility or probability of Love being ingenerate in the entity 
itself, the sexual-four person-involvement, or being an independent 
force in the world. Justine as a whole represents the former, while 
only two sections the latter. One is a conversation Daley has with 
Clea which anticipates the final novel (time) of the series, but 
serves to introduce the antithesis to Justine’s paradoxical love 
thesis. Clea explained: “Love is horribly stable, and each of us is 
only allotted a certain portion of it, a ration. It is capable of appear- 
ing in an infinity of forms and attaching itself to an infinity of 
people. But it is limited in quantity, can be used up, become shop- 
worn and faded before it reaches its true object. For its destination 
lies somewhere in the deepest regions of the psyche where it will 
come to recognize itself as self-love, the ground upon which we 
build the sort of health of the psyche. I do not mean egoism or nar- 
cissism.” 

The other is Daley’s realization of his growing disinvolvement : 
“I was gradually, inexplicably, becoming more and more deficient 
in love, yet better and better at self-giving — the best part of loving 
... for loving is only a sort of skin-language, sex a terminology 
merely. . . . Uncommitted, I was free to circulate in the world of 
men and women like a guardian of the true rights of love — which 
is not passion, nor habit (they only qualify it) but which is the 
divine trespass of an immortal among mortals — Aphrodite-in- 
arms.” 
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The fourth Prelude is a quote from D. A. F. de Sade: Justine: 
“There are two positions available to us — either crime, which 
renders us happy, or the noose, which prevents us from being 
unhappy. I ask whether there can be any hesitation, lovely Therese, 
and where will your little mind find an argument able to combat 
that one?” Count de Sade (1740-1814) is the author whose writings 
involved such sexual aberrations that the word sadism evolved 
from his name. Clea discusses the sadistic facet of love in a letter 
to Daley: “Lovers are never equally matched — do you think? One 
always overshadows the other and stunts his or her growth so 
that the overshadowed one must always be tormented by a desire 
to escape, to be free to grow. Surely this is the only tragic thing 
about love?” 

Could Durrell mean to imply that the “crime” is the sexual-four 
person-involvement? Is the “crime which renders us happy” by 
existential definition, the naivete or exclusion from contemplation 
of those topics that might tend to threaten one with despair? 

Pamela J. Ames 


SORROW 

Sorrow drops 
Still 

Not like tears 
Spent 

But unfulfilled 
Silent 

As long avenues 
Remembered 

Be Davison 
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PURPLE 


Purple 

should be like a 

one-eyed jack man 

satin panted silk shirt 

clown jester funny fellah 

but grows, 

instead, 

a white laced 

April happy timeful 

of only slightly magnificent perfume 

from among green heart shaped 

leaves 

my heart aching to smell — 
lovely violets. 


Pamela J. Ames 


YOU MAKE ME WANT TO BE SOMEBODY 

You make me want to be somebody 
to scurry up some vague 
consistency in my self 
but life is more 
than I can know 
and WE are 
more than 

2 


Pamela J. Ames 
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Ellen Southgate 


TO ARTHUR BANNING MOREHOUSE III 


A wooden-legged high stool stood a few feet to the left of her 
desk. She generally sat on the hard stool because she said it forced 
her to sit up straight ; this was important, she said, because she had 
a bad back. She had acquired that trouble when she was in the 
WACS. On her desk was a miniature iron dog that could scare the 
life out of you when she brought it crashing down on the old 
wooden desk top. She only used the iron dog when it was necessary 
to restore order. It wasn’t often necessary, for the fear of hearing 
the noise of the dreaded iron dog banging down upon the desk was 
sufficient to insure respectful attention. 

Standing before the class in her blue serge suit, tall and erect, 
her colorless eyes peering from out the black framed glasses, 
figureless Miss Amelia Prudy commanded the attention of the 5th- 
graders of Ely Elementary School. In a pitched shrill voice she 
began, 

“Now CLASS, toDAY we are going to read Hiawatha — 
not HEEawatha , but Hiawatha by Henry WADSworth LONG- 
fellow. Please open your books to page fourTY three . . .” 

All heads were faced turned on Miss Prudy — all except one 
small, brown-cropped head in the third row, next-to-the-last chair. 
Bent low over the desk the inattentive occupant of seat number 15 
was engrossed in some “private business” endeavor which ap- 
peared to be of utmost concern to her at the moment. She seeemed 
to be struggling mentally. Her lips were pursed tightly together 
and her brow knitted in such a way that it would make the soberest 
laugh to see it. But no one laughed, for no one was looking at 
Georgia Mae Parrington. Maybe it was just as well that Miss 
Prudy and Hiawatha held the stage. 

“Honor he to Mudjekeeivis: 

Cried the warriors , cried the old men . . .” 

Georgia Mae Parrington didn’t care a pin about old men and 
warriors. And she couldn’t even pronounce m-u-d- j -e-k-e-e-w-i-s : 
Her pink, plump determined fingers gripped the No. 3 lead pencil 
and bore down hard upon a scrap of lined paper. She had one more 
line to go and then she would be finished. 

“Ye whose hearts are fresh and simple 

Who believe that in all ages 

Every human heart is human 

That in even savage bosoms 

There are longings , yearnings , strivings . . 

Miss Prudy’s voice floated across the room reaching the ears of 
twenty-four 5th graders. Her efforts were wasted upon the twenty- 
fifth student sitting in the next-to-the-last-chair, third row, seat 
number 15. Oblivious to Miss Prudy, oblivious to Mr. Henry Long- 
fellow, oblivious even to the praying mantis that Joey Smitheson 
had in his mother’s mayonnaise jar with the holes punched in the 
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lid, Georgia Mae Parrington focused all her attention upon a three- 
line poem of her own invention. Only it wasn’t exactly a poem ; it 
was more of a nonsense jingle. Yet even so, it was surely worth 
something to somebody. That somebody she hoped would be Arthur. 
She finished the last line. Half-smiling and exceedingly pleased with 
herself, Georgia Mae Parrington sat back in her chair and scruti- 
nized what she had written. It was a masterpiece. 

Marriage in June 
Then a Honeymoon 
In a birch canoe. 

Canoe? that didn’t rhyme at all. Bue she couldn’t say 

Marriage in June 
Then a Honeymoon 
In a birch canoon! 

That would be worse than not rhyming at all. Oh well, it didn’t have 
to rhyme. What did she care. ARTHUR wouldn’t mind. He’d think 
she was clever. 

Marriage in June 
Then a Honeymoon 
In a birch canoe. 

What could be more romantic than that: She could almost see 
Arthur in a buckskin shirt and moccasins blowing her kisses as 
they paddled down some great wild river in a birch canoe .... on 
their honeymoon. Of course, the rhyme wasn’t about her and 
Arthur. Goodness no! Georgia Mae Parrington wasn’t at all sure 
that Arthur even liked her. But she hoped he did — at least like her 
a little bit. 

Arthur would appreciate the rhyme. He would probably break 
up with laughter when he read it. After all, it wasn’t every day 
that one’s teacher got married — and Miss Prudy wasn’t exactly 
young. She certainly wasn’t pretty either. She was almost thirty, 
an old maid. All the kids talked about it. They looked forward to 
her getting married in June — two months away. It was pretty ex- 
citing. The way she banged that iron dog down on her desk, WHO 
could imagine Miss Prudy ever getting married ! 

Georgia Mae Parrington folded the scrap of paper carefully, 
not once or twice, but three times until it was just slightly larger 
than an average-sized spit ball. 

“PSST Psssssst .... Emily !” She attempted to get Emily 

Moore’s attention, but the rather thin girl with mouse-colored 
braids hanging down her plaid-backed dress was caught in the 
trance of Hiawatha. 

“On the Mountains of the Prairie, 

On the great Red Pipe-stone Quarry, 

Gitche Manito, the mighty, 

He the Master of Life, descending, 

On the red crags of the quarry 
Stood erect, and called the nations, 

Called the tribes of men together . . .” 
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The only person Georgia Mae Parrington wanted to call was Emily 
Moore. She was getting no response. 

“Psst ! Emily ! Emily ! ! ! ! It was no use. She couldn't get 

Emily's attention. Rats! What was she going to do! If Arthur 
were only sitting closer to her! But he wasn't, so it was no use 
dreaming about it. He was two aisles away from Georgia Mae 
Parrington. She couldn't call to him or signal to get his attention 
because Miss Prudy would notice and then it would be curtains 
for sure. 

A hand shot up in the air. It was Bob Teague on the front row — 
right in front of Miss Prudy’s desk. Bob was a new kid. He was 
always giving himself “airs", and he thought he was SO smart! 
What a nuisance he was — always asking questions. He was a 
“brown nose" if there ever was one. For once Georgia Mae Parring- 
ton was glad that Bob was earning his “browinie points", for his 
question distracted Miss Prudy just long enough for Georgia Mae 
Parrington to put her plan into action. With split-second timing 
she gave a quick flick of her wrist sending the balled up note rocket- 
ing into orbit. Two aisles later and right on target, the wadded 
paper bounced off the freckled nose of ARTHUR BANNING 
MOREHOUSE, III and landed on the clean pages of Mr. LONG- 
fellow's Hiawatha . 

Georgia Mae Parrington eagerly watched for Arthur's reaction. 
There was no reaction. ARTHUR BANNING MOREHOUSE, III 
merely brushed the shiny top of his freckled nose as if he were 
swishing a fly away. How disappointing ! 

Then Georgia Mae Parrington got mad. Her face was white 

with loathing. She wished that note had been a fly A 

TSETSEFLY! ARTHUR BANNING MOREHOUSE, III! She 
couldn't stand any boy who had such awful looking freckles on 
his nose. And his red hair made her think of a carrot. She hated 
carrots ! ha ! He was nothing but a CARROT TOP ! She'd remind 
him of it too — if she decided to ever speak to him again. And that 
was not likely to happen ! 

There was a tittering noise to her left. Georgia Mae Parrington 
looked and to her surprise it was Emily Moore. She was shaking 
silently with laughter. And Joey Smitheson who sat in front of 
her had the most peculiar expression on his face ! 

Georgia Mae Parrington’s face turned crimson. She just knew 
they had seen her throw the note to Arthur. And he hadn't once 
looked at it. He didn't in the least notice it. She supposed they 
knew that too. The shame of it ! How cruel they were to laugh ! 

There was a loud crashing sound. Georgia Mae Parrington 
jumped and sat up straight in her seat. There was another death 
blow as Miss Prudy brought the iron dog crashing down on the 
wooden desk a second time. And then it came. 


“Miss Parrington !" 
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Twenty-four faces turned and stared at the occupant sitting in 
the next-to-the-last-chair, third row, seat number 15. 

Georgia Mae Parrington froze with fear; all color was drained 
from her face and she could feel a cold sweat breaking out on her 
forehead. 

Oh if they would only quit staring at her. They were laughing 
at her. Bob Teague, that new kid, how dared he laugh at her. 
Georgia Mae Parrington couldn’t bear their staring, laughing eyes. 
She couldn’t ... just couldn’t bear . . . Arthur was looking at her. 
She could feel his little green eyes piercing through her. And he 
too was laughing. That was worst of all. HATE ! HATE ! HATE ! 
ARTHUR BANNING MOREHOUSE, III. She hated him. Georgia 
Mae Parrington was going to cry, she knew it. No ! She wouldn’t be 
weak. She’d never let him know how it hurt. It didn’t hurt, not a 
bit. What did she care about ARTHUR BANNING MOREHOUSE, 
III anyway?! She didn’t care a pin. 

“Georgia Mae Parrington?” Miss Prudy’s voice came through 
this time, cutting into Georgia Mae Parrington’ s thoughts like a 
knife. 

“Yes, Miss Prudy?” Georgia Mae Parrington answered in a 
quaking, yet resolute voice. 

“Don’t get excited dear, but Joey Smitheson’s praying mantis is 
on the top of your head.|” 

The entire class burst into laughter. Joey Smitheson’s praying 
mantis was promptly removed from the top of Georgia Mae Par- 
rington’s head and deposited in his mother’s mayonnaise jar with 
the holes punched in the lid. Miss Prudy told Joey to be sure this 
time that the lid was screwed on tight. Then she smiled and com- 
manding the attention of the class, she resumed reading Mr. 
LONGfellow’s Hiawatha: 

“By the shores of Gitche Gurnee, 

By the shining Big-Sea-Water, 

Stood the wigwam of Nokomis, 

Daughter of the Moon, Nokomis.” 

Georgia Mae Parrington thought Miss Prudy was every bit as 
pretty as Nokomis, the daughter of the moon. Even with her glasses 
on, she had the prettiest face Georgia Mae Parrington had ever 
seen. Her colorless eyes weren’t really colorless after all. They 
were soft blue. And Miss Prudy had such a warm smile, just the 
nicest kind of smile. Georgia Mae Parrington was glad Arthur 
hadn’t read the note. How exciting Miss Prudy’s wedding would be. 
Maybe Miss Prudy would ask Georgia Mae Parrington to be her 
flower girl. Georgia Mae Parrington couldn’t wait until the wed- 
ding in June .... and then the honeymoon ... in a birch canoe. 
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Martha Giles 


MICHAEL 


Michael . . . 

smashed young-loved man 
Flowers’ whiteness brings to memory 
that dying time 
of wind and waving grass 

when suffering of you 
caused grow this heart of me 
within — 

empty made, and full. 


INTENSITY 

An Intensity of 
me — 

a seesaw person of 
many beings 
poised 

in open-armed excitement 
on the doorstep of 
real 

Lou Stevens 
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NIGHT 


Night — 

A common time, 

When each moment 
Hangs its life upon 
The rich silence 
And hope of the 
Rising day. 

Be Davison 


IN A MICROCOSM WORLD 

In a microcosm world 
Of forced laughter, 

With two-way mirrors, 
Splintering at pain, 
Conceding slowly to 
Fresh, green trees, 

Brown and bare in 
Winter wind now, 

How did they come 
To the waters of Lethe ? 

Be Davison 
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TWO SILHOUETTES 


Two silhouettes against a fog of smoke 
sit silently engulfed 

“Who are you?” They echo 
(As he breathes beer, 
as she in smoke.) 

Ah yes, the hair! 

one long, one short. 

“ True love,” he rasps. 

Long hair nods “Yes.” 

Smoke stirs and then 
settles dense again. 

They sit engulfed in a fog of smoke. 

Kathleen Boschen 


ACROSS THE GREAT SMOOTH BOULDERS 

Across the great smooth boulders I dance glibly 
without stopping — without looking back. 

They are many, too many to regard. 

But the jagged rutted coral reef — 
the coral reef 
sloshed and washed 

torn and kissed by the mouth of the animal ocean 
cuts my feet 

and I bleed with a delicious pain! 


Kathleen Boschen 
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OBSERVATIONS 


1 saw the cool, clean seam 

down the center of her back, 

Then glimpsed a worm 

wriggling through the grass. 

A streak of orange screamed in the sky 
And I was again a member of society. 

Clair Golihew 


THE EYE 

Binding, twisting, turning 

They came past the straight tall sentinel. 

He stood firmly watching 

Their swift playful movements, 

Knowing their doom. 

Clair Golihew 


EMPTINESS 

Brittle limbs crack in piercing wind. 
Brown grass shivers in bitter night. 
Town wraps in winter coat of steel. 
Street resounds the hollow echo. 

Men fail. 

All forsake the joys of life. 

Patt Nelson 
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AN EPISODE IN A MINOR KEY 


When he called, all he said was that he would pick her up at 
eight o'clock ; she told him that she would be ready, hung up, and 
walked into the living room. Her mother knew who the call was 
from. She questioned the girl about it, but as the responses were 
abstracted and terse, she soon returned to silence. Her greeting to 
Dan when he came to the door was warm, and she watched the two 
figures go down the walk to his car. Ellen was saying something 
to Dan ; he was gazing down at her with a solemn, little-boy look 
on his face. He smiled as if it were an unfamiliar gesture. They 
got into the car. 

“Are we going to the river?” she asked. 

“Yes.” 

Of course we're going to the river, she thought, angry at herself 
for the question. Have we ever gone anywhere else? She wondered 
if anyone would be using their old parking place. It was very quiet 
inside the car, but she lacked the courage to make another attempt 
at conversation. He still hasn't had a radio put in, she mused, 
remembering her many requests for one. Except for his monosyl- 
labic answer to her inane question, Dan hadn’t spoken a word since 
they'd gotten into the car. How has he been? she thought. She 
regarded him furtively from the corner of her eye. There was a 
set to his jaw that she'd never before seen, and the immobility of 
his features awed her. 

“Did it take you long to get home, Dan?” Say anything to fill 
this void, she thought. 

“Nine hours. Not too bad.” 

“It took me ten the last time I made that trip,” she said. “You 
must have been doing some traveling.” What a stupid remark. God, 
why can't I think of something? But she couldn't and stiff phrases 
continued to hang in the air between them, waiting vainly to be 
picked up and used. Like a blind date, she thought. Like we've only 
met, instead of knowing each other all of our lives. She began to 
feel frustrated and hemmed in; a hot feeling was centering itself 
in her stomach and spreading upward to her face. 

The car stopped, and the silence seemed to grow all around 
them. Dan's handsome head was staring straight over the steering 
wheel, as if held in a vise. If he doesn't say it, she thought wildly, 
if he doesn't hurry up and say it, I swear I’ll start screaming like 
a mad woman, I won't bear it one moment longer, I'll leap out of 
this damned car and run. Please let him say it. I cannot help him 
with this. Say it, Dan, say it . . . 
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“Ellen,” he spoke out of clenched teeth. “Ellen, if I live to be 
one hundred years old, Fll never understand why my father did it. 
Fll never understand it.” 

She sagged back against the car seat, feeling the tenseness 
which had allowed her to get this far, which had been with her for 
the last three days, desert her. Her breath was sharply expelled, as 
if she'd been hit hard in the stomach. How stiff I've been, she 
thought detachedly. I hadn't realized it. 

“I don't know, El. I just don’t know. He had all he wanted, 
didn't he? Was he unhappy and I didn't know it? How could he 
have been? He and mother never fought, you know that. They 
loved each other, Ellen. And we didn't have any money problems. 
We kids are all right. He was happy I told him that Sue and I are 
getting married. He never hurt any of us. Why would he do it?” 
It wasn't a question; he wasn't talking to her. From somewhere 
deep inside of her, something vaguely responded to his words about 
marrying Sue. So he really did mean it. I would have felt that last 
week, she thought. I really would have felt that. Funny, it's all 
right now. That all belonged to another person, I guess. Only a 
week ago. 

“There was a note, wasn’t there, Dan.” She remembered read- 
ing about it in the paper. 

“Yeah.” Still the clenched teeth. “He said we needed somebody 
stronger. He said to forgive him. He said he loved us.” Dan sounded 
like a schoolboy, parroting a well-learned lesson. “Stronger!” he 
exploded. “Jesus H. Christ, Ellen, did you know anyone stronger 
than Dad?” Not a question; a demand. 


“No, I didn’t.” And she didn't. His father had been the pro- 
verbial pillar of the community. He was a giant of a man, with a 
loud, hearty laugh and a shock of silver hair over his high forehead. 
He carried a dueling scar from his student days at Heidelburg; it 
etched a fine line from the corner of his mouth up to his cheekbone. 
His hands and his eyes always bespoke a sensitive gentleness. Ellen 
had always loved him, long before she learned to love Dan in a 
different way, and he had regarded her as another one of his 
daughters. She turned now and looked at his son, rigid with grief 
and bafflement. She knew he would call her; that was why she had 
come home, and the pain in his eyes stabbed at her. “Come here, 
Dan. Oyer here, against me.” She held out her arms, and with a 
small sigh, almost a whimper, Dan slid over and into the shelter 
she offered. “My poor Dan. My poor, poor, baby.” She crooned to 
him, a soft little chant never-ending, and rocked her body slowly, 
as much as she could in the limited space. His fuzzy head was at 
its familiar place, under her chin, and his prickly crew-cut tickled 
her neck. His eyes were tightly closed. 
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“You know, El,” he said, after a long interval, “I’ve got this 
enormous lump in my throat. I can’t swallow, but I can’t cry, 
either. I can only feel it there, and it’s almost choking me. It hurts 
like hell.” His voice was muffled against her blouse, and she could 
feel the warmth of his breath on her skin. She didn’t reply, but 
continued her gentle rocking and soft murmuring; his breath was 
ragged, and his body, still tense. Her crooning gradually died away. 
She moved her arm so as not to disturb him, and reached down 
for a cigarette in her pocket. After clumsily lighting it, she lay 
back, against the car door, and looked out and up into the night. 
Dan was motionless. What a familiar burden, she thought. How I 
will miss him. How I will miss his father. So much has happened 
to us in the last few weeks ; I wonder if I will ever catch up to it all. 

The silence in the car was undergoing a subtle change. The 
tenseness was slowly giving way to a feeling of aloneness and 
isolation, as if the whole world and all the universe were inside the 
car, with the two still forms as the total population. This feeling 
communicated itself to the girl, lying back against the door and 
taking occasional drags from her cigarette, and to the long figure 
lying against her, with his feet on the floor and his arms around 
her waist. This is a night like a hundred other nights, she lied to 
herself. We are here, as usual, doing what we usually do. It is all 
the same. Nothing has changed. She knew, though, that they were 
here, as they’d been so often before, just because nothing was the 
same, nor ever would be again. She reached backwards, threw out 
the cigarette butt, and lit another. It was quiet for a long time. 
She idly watched the smoke from her cigarette curl up toward the 
ceiling of the car, flatten, and spread out like a filmy net over the 
two of them. 

“El.” 

“Yes?” Her voice was rough as a result of her long silence. She 
cleared her throat. 

“Ellen, I love you. You know that, don’t you?” Again, it was not 
a question, but a mere statement of fact. 

She was quiet for a moment. Ever since we were little, she 
thought. Since he was the biggest boy in the second grade, leading 
the little girl next door to her first days of school. “Yes, I know. 
I love you, too.” 

“You’ll meet somebody, someday, El, and then you’ll know what 
I meant when I told you that I had to marry her. You can love lots 
of people, I guess, but then you meet somebody and you know that 
you have to marry that person. But I do love you, Ellen, I couldn’t 
ever not love you.” 

“O.K., Dan. It’s all right.” She felt nothing but weariness. We 
know each other too well, she thought. We don’t have to explain 
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our actions; maybe that’s what happened to us. I do understand 
what happened to him. That’s the pity of it. We are together again, 
tonight, because even though our relationship has changed, we 
have nowhere else to go. The impossible has happened; not an 
understandable impossible, which used to be that something would 
ever happen between us, but a bewildering impossible, which we 
had never thought of, had no reason to think of, and which has 
made everything frightening and dark and mysterious. We are two 
little children again, only for a moment in time, with no one left 
but each other. 

Her back was sending messages that it was finding the pressure 
of the door handle uncomfortable; Dan’s chin was digging more 
sharply into her collarbone, and her neck itched. Any other time, 
she would have shrugged him off jokingly; tonight she remained 
still, deriving a curious satisfaction from the discomfort she was 
experiencing. Simple thoughts passed through her mind, in a kind 
of rhythm; Dan is lost to me, his father is lost to us, we are lost 
to each other. Over and over again this little chant went through 
her head. A certain peace was beginning to steal through her. We 
are in the middle of a tragedy, she thought. I have only read about 
things like this before. Dan is not marrying me. His father has 
betrayed us all. I am not screaming, I am not crying, I am not wail- 
ing my grief out to the black night; I am sitting here quite calmly 
with Dan, as we so often have, and what has really changed? We 
are saying goodbye to so much more than a human being. We are 
saying goodbye to the children that we were, and goodbye to the 
things that were to have been. As we were, we will always love 
each other, but we will never be again as we once were. Tonight 
we are a hundred years older, sadder, and wiser, and we can never 
go back again. We are new people, with new and unexpected places 
to go. A death has made it irreconcilably final , has given our part- 
gin an official formality. 

“Dan.” His eyes had been open for some time. He had been 
staring straight ahead at the glove compartment ; some of the stiff- 
ness had gone out from him. “Dan, we’ve been here for a long time, 
and you’d better be getting both of us back home.” Another short 
silence, and then he regretfully eased himself up from her arms. 

“I feel better, El. The lump is still there, though.” 

“It will get better, Dan. I promise.” You’ll cry, she thought. 
When you get back and try to tell her about all that’s happened, 
you’ll cry. She’ll be scared at first, I imagine, but the tears you 
shed will do more to bond you two together than anything else 
could. 


“Ellen?” He paused hesitantly. “Thank you, El.” His lips 
brushed her cheek. She knew that she was being thanked for much 
more than her comfort. 
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He slid behind the wheel, and turned the keys in the ignition. 
She straightened up, pulled her coat around her, and reached for 
her lipstick. Her arms felt empty after the long pressure of his 
body, but they also felt a new lightness, an unfamiliar twinge of 
anticipation. They were leaving so much behind them, a father for 
him and a dream for her, but even more was ahead. The car 
started, pulled away from the river’s edge, and drove off into the 
night. 

Judith W. Finger 


THERE IS A SPACING . . . 

There is a spacing in the wide arc of time 
A feeling pervading 
In myriad ways, 

Engulfing the soul of man, 

Encompassing his solitude 
Into greatness. 

An awareness, 

Pausing at the breadth 
Of light on light, 

Blowing the stillness 
Into mystery. 


Be Davison 
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FOR PARTISANS 

The silence falls and begins 
In war’s ending and beginning, 

Like threefold shadows muted 
And creeping in the lighted darkness 
Of night, 

As the billowing earth’s rhythm 

Is kneaded against pained cries of prolonged death, 

In the stillness after the gun’s crash, 

Until the echo comes. 

Be Davison 
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Flowers for all Occasions 
Phone ESsex 3-6110 



Richard D. Ross, Owner 
324 William Street 
Fredericksburg, Virginia 


Mary Washington never had it so good . . . 

To see such shopping from where she stood. 

With one stopping , you can do all your shopping 
To indulge your passion 
For foibles and fashion. 

Fredericksburg Park & Shop 

Open Every Evening 


In every city there is one fine store 
In Fredericksburg, it's . . . 


Car ley’s 


Your Mademoiselle Store 
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Vincent et Vincent 

HAIR STYLISTS WITH SUPERIOR KNOW-HOW 
Have your hair styled for Openings, Homecomings 

(L^o) 

Come down and meet Misses Annabelle, Mary Ana 
and Mr. Michael 

FREDERICKSBURG SHOPPING CENTER 


MILLER’S 


Specialist in Sportswear 

NATIONAL 

Ladies’ Apparel 

SHOES 

Accessories 

918 Caroline Street 

• 

Evening Shoes 

Ten Twenty-one Caroline 

Dyed Free, Styled Right 

in Historic Fredericksburg, Va. 

Price Light 

ESsex 3-6131 
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Colonial Office 
Supply, Inc. 

Hallmark Greeting Cards 
School Supplies 

307 William Street 


You'll Love All 
The Fashion Firsts at 

The Fashion Plate 



1008 Princess Anne Street 


Your Dream Come True 
With a Hairstyle for You 
by Chez Monti 


(EIjfz Hmtlt 

.. HairalgUat .. 
Jffaatpmt SUatr 


HABER’S 

“FOUNTAIN of FASHION” 

ers 

PARK and SHOP CENTER 
373-3226 
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Crown Jewelers 

and 

The Cherry Tree Gift Shop 

• famous brand rings, watches 

• internationally known sterling silver 

• fine china, exquisite crystal 

• cigarette cases and lighters 

American Tourister, Samsonite Luggage 
Gifts For All Occasions Upstairs 
212 William Street 


Dr. Sidney H. Feldman 

Optometrist 

Eye Examinations 
Contact Lenses 
Phone 373-2014 
PARK and SHOP 
Fredericksburg, Va. 


Colonial 

Small Loan Co., Inc. 

401 William Street 
Fredericksburg, Virginia 

• 

LOANS 

$26.00 to $600.00 


The Record Shop 

210 William Street 
Fredericksburg, Virginia 
Phone 373-6488 


Shelton & Truslow 

DRY CLEANERS 
1006 Caroline St. 

Phone ES 3-9293 


Quality ^Photographic Service 

• Snapshot Finishing 

• Studio Portraiture 

• Commercial Photography 

• Wedding Coverage 

Qalamy studios 

300 William Street 
Fredericksburg, Virginia 
Phone ES 3-4667 
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The Singer Company 

Thompson 's 

For the Finest of Fabrics and 
Sewing Needs; Sewing Machines, 
Vacuum Cleaners, Magnavox TVs, 
Stereos, and Catalogue Items. Over 
16,000 items to choose from at 
The Singer Company, Park and 
Shop in Fredericksburg, Virginia. 

Flower Shop 

Flowers for All Occasions 
707 Princess Anne Street 
Fredericksburg, Virginia 

ESsex 3-8981 

Phone ES 3-4591 


The Free-Lance-Star 

WOOLWORTH’S 

Serving over 12,500 Homes 

Downtown Fredericksburg 

and 

1001 CAROLINE STREET 

WFLS Radio 


The High Fidelity Voice of 
Fredericksburg 

The finest in Beauty Care for 
Discriminating Women 


JULES 

Custom Hairstylist 

KI SHP AU GH’ S 
STATIONERY 

214 WILLIAM STREET 

Fredericksburg Park & Shop 
Fredericksburg, Va. 
Phone: 373-3953 

ESsex 3-7641 
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“We Serve to Please” 

The CELLAR DOOR 
RESTAURANT 

Charcoal Steaks , Lobster Tails 
Fried Chicken 

Charles and William Street 
Fredericksburg, Virginia 
For Reservations Phone ESsex 3-1714 


SCOTTY’S 

PASTRY SHOP 

Birthday Cakes and Pastries 

A FINE PLACE TO 
BRING YOUR DATE 
for 

CHARCOAL HAMBURGERS 


Pizza — Italian Spaghetti — Seafood 
Our Specialty 

ITALIAN CHEF 
RESTAURANTS, INC. 

Fredericksburg Shopping Center 
Fredericksburg, Virginia 
PHONE: 373-1006 
Chuck Cline — Mike Borrelli, Owners 


KENMORE 
COFFEE SHOP 

Sirloin Steak, One Vegetable & Salad 
or Two Vegetables 
Drink and Dessert 
$1.85 

(except Sunday) 


FREDERICKSBURG 
SPORTING CENTER 

822 Caroline Street 
ES 3-2672 

All Your Athletic Needs 


We Furnish Your 
Class Ring 

ULMAN’S JEWELRY 

Watch and Jewelry Repair 
Silversmiths 

Nationally Advertised Gifts 
903 CAROLINE STREET 
FREDERICKSBURG, VIRGINIA 
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ANNE DRESS SHOP . . . 

Women' 8 and Misses' 

Wearing Apparel 

• 

PRINCE FREDERICK 
ARMS 

1201 Princess Anne Street 

820 Caroline Street 
Fredericksburg, Va. 
Telephone ES 3-8101 

• 

Fine Foods — Reasonable Prices 
Parties Welcome 

Please, 


Patronize 

Our 

Advertisers 
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Compliments of 


Gm^cia Bot co ng 

Fredericksburg, Virginia 
ESsex 3-6684 


Farmers & Merchants 
State Bank 

Fredericksburg, Virginia 
FULL SERVICE BANK 
Member F.D.I.C. 

Member Federal Reserve System 


THE FREDERICKSBURG PRESS PRINT 


